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HINTS AGAINST SEA-SICKNESS 

By ANNE E. PERKINS, M.D. 

Formerly a sufferer, I have learned by considerable experience how 
to avoid the agonies of sea-sickness. And yet, no universal panacea 
has been discovered among the countless remedies put forward from time 
to time — just rational preparation and common-sense methods of living 
and eating while on board. Before undertaking a sea-trip, if at all 
subject to sea-sickness, take a mild saline laxative every morning for a 
week before sailing, and eat with discretion, avoiding pastry" and fried 
food, getting the full amount of sleep, and endeavor to go on board with 
a serene mind instead of in a frenzied rush to get last things done. 
Too many come on board tired, worn out from lack of sleep, hurry in 
packing, etc., or already upset from farewell suppers and parties. Others, 
accustomed to very plain fare, when confronted with the richness and 
variety of the menu of a first-class ship, eat too much or the wrong 
things, either because they lack the proper restraint or feel they must 
get their money's worth. Some bring on board pounds of candy given 
them by their friends or bought for the voyage, and at once begin on 
it. They would better thrust it in the remotest corner of a steamer- 
trunk. 

The outside state-room pays, for it is as often the vile air that 
makes people sick as it is a rough sea. Think of sleeping alone, to say 
nothing of with one or more companions, in a windowless closet at 
home! That is what the inside state-room is, plus the odor of bilge- 
water and stale paint. Is it any wonder that people are ill in such 
small, badly-ventilated holes? Better take an outside room and go 
second class on a large boat, than to go first in an inside one. If a 
room-mate is ill, persuade her to be taken on deck instead of languishing 
in a vitiated atmosphere. If unable to eat at table, have meals on deck, 
even if lying flat on a cot. 

All the clothing for the voyage should be made so simply that it can 
be donned or fastened quickly, for to many, that half-hour of dressing 
is the Waterloo, no matter how well they feel on rising. A cool plunge 
in the morning on rising enables one to get up energy to reach open 
air on deck. Sometimes when one turns livid at the sight of food and 
leaves the table hastily, a fair meal can be eaten on deck. Watching 
the water from bow or stern is very fascinating, but these parts of the 
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boat should be avoided unless sure of one's self, as the motion is felt 
much worse there; for this same reason a state-room should be chosen 
near the middle of the boat. 

Avoid any scented soaps, perfumes, etc., for often an odor in the 
stateroom is the last straw, whether agreeable or not. 

An old German captain told me on my first voyage these simple 
rules which have been invaluable to me. If sick on board, avoid coffee 
and all liquids except a light sour, white wine : make yourself eat hard 
water crackers and crisp hot bacon. Do not let your stomach remain 
empty: eat on deck, lying flat if necessary, chewing slowly. 

Vomiting brings immediate relief and if nauseated do not lie 
quiescent fearing to move, but have it over quickly. Do not crumple 
up in your berth in a wretched heap without undressing and refuse to 
be touched, but be carried on deck if necessary and the air will revive 
a very hopeless individual. 



PERNICIOUS ANiEMIA 

By J. ALICE GERRISH, R.N. 
Graduate of the Presbyterian Hospital School for Nursing, Chicago 

Anemia, which is both progressive and pernicious, may be due to 
intestinal parasites or hemorrhage or many other different causes; but 
the progressive pernicious anaemia we have to treat with is not a com- 
plication or resulting condition of any other affection, but is a disease with 
very marked features whose source is still obscure. It is thought by 
some to be due to a toxin in the blood, which causes haemolysis or destruc- 
tion of the red corpuscles of the blood. There is a gradual diminution 
in the number of red corpuscles with a higher percentage of haemoglobin 
in proportion to the number, which latter fact is characteristic of per- 
nicious anaemia, distinguishing it from other kinds of anasmia. 

Pernicious anasmia is not confined to any one class of people or nation- 
ality, but occurs in widely different conditions and countries. It is found 
most frequently among persons past middle age, and more often in men 
than women. 

The progress of the disease is intermittent, there being periods of 
improvement followed by relapse. The duration of these periods may 
be weeks or months and sometimes years. The onset of the disease 
is very gradual and is usually well developed before the patient realizes 
the seriousness of his condition. There may have been some emotional 



